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Lite and Education. 


The ‘‘lessons’’ of the November elections 
are not far to seek. First, there is the lesson 
that bossism cannot prosper forever. The 
good citizens of New Jersey, Maryland and 
Kentucky, like good citizens everywhere, have 


long been sighing for clean politics, and won- 
dering in their minds why it is that in a 
world pervaded, as we must believe, by a 
moral order, corruption can successfully defy 
the better sense of a community and flourish 
in spite of the yearnings of the many for pure 


government. At length the good citizens, 
rendered desperate by the insolence of the 
machines, stopped sighing, ceased from specu- 
lating on ultimate causes, and went to work; 
then, the morning after the election they 


\ 


awoke to read of what their hands had 
wrought, and ‘‘looked at each other with a 
wild surmise,’’ astonished at the sudden dis- 
covery that the nature of a democracy is such 
that when enough people vote for good candi- 
dates, bad candidates are sent to the wall. 

The second lesson, derived from the results 
of the campaign in New York City, is that 
sudden paroxisms of indignant protest are not 
sufficient to maintain good government. A 
year ago public feeling in the metropolis 
reached the acute stage which has just brought 
about the gratifying consequences in New 
Jersey, Maryland and Kentucky, and the re- 
sult was that Tammany was overwhelmingly 
defeated. But this year, Tammany has risen 
out of her ashes and is again victorious. It 
is a manifest begging of the question to argue, 
as some of the reform papers are doing, that it 
is not a legitimate Tammany victory because 
the results were brought about by divisions in 
the anti-Tammany forces. This is just the 
point. Spoils politicians with an intimate 
personal interest in the triumph of the ma- 
chine have learned to subject their individual 
preferences to the larger aim of party success. 
They clearly understand the blessings of har- 
mony and the strength which lies in union, 
and the reformers would do well to sit at their 
feet and learn this lesson from them. Re- 
formers need to learn that lasting results are 
not obtained by feverish impulses, but that 
every point gained must be followed up by 
diligent labor and, above all, by a sacrifice of 
minor considerations. 

Politics is the most practical thing in the 
world; it does not deal with abstract questions 
of righteousness, but has to do with the most 
tangible sort of realities; and reformers of the 
stamp represented in the Good Government 
Club are examples of everything that the 
politician must be if he wants to be absolutely 
ineffective. These men have an abstract 
ideal which they want to see realized, and 
everything which is not in complete accord 
with this ideal they regard as accursed. Ab- 
stract ideals are well enough in Utopia, but 





until we arrive at Utopia, and it is a long way 
off as yet, these men need to understand that 
in order to accomplish any practical good they 
must submit to compromises, or waste their 
words and works. That was an apt cartoon 
in one of the illustrated papers, which depicted 
the little ‘‘Good Government ”’ boy declining 
to lend a hand in pulling Father Knicker- 
bocker out of the pit because there were some 
men hauling un the rope of whose principles 
the conscientious child could not approve. 
The object is to get the old gentleman out of 
his bad plight, not to scrutinize too nicely the 
inner soul of every man whois helping in the 
ask. 

THE Citizen will not be understood to 
advocate a sacrifice of real morality, but if the 
history of statesmanship means anything it 
means that in order to attain worthy practi- 
cal results there must be a compromise of un- 
essentials. No great statesman ever yields 
his convictions of right, but he knows that in 
dealing with a thing so complicated as human 
nature it is necessary to make concessions of 
personal predilections. Until the reformers 
have come to appreciate the uses of this great 
weapon of defence, compromise, we may not 
hope for anything better than sporadic meas- 
ures. 

The situation, however, is not discouraging; 
every victory won by the better element in 
politics is a step forward, for it gives the 
laborers for political rectitude that assurance 
of their own strength which is necessary for a 
good fight; it demonstrates that corruption is 
not impregnable, but that it is only necessary 
to educate the voters into a sense of their re- 
sponsibilities in order to obtain the coveted 
end. It is not altogether reasonable to expect 
that the disinterested champions of good gov- 
ernment shall all on a sudden evince that skill 
in warfare which the old warriors of the spoils 
system have learned in so many hard cam- 
paigns. All that we can expect is that the 
new fighters will give evidence of a teachable 
understanding. 


There will be found under the head of cor- 
respondence a letter from Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to 
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the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. 

Dr. Schaeffer makes a plea for a reduction, 
in the case of public school teachers, of the fee 
charged by the society for tuition at its sum- 
mer meetings. Three of these meetings have 
been held, beginning in 1893, each more im- 
portant than the one that preceded, both in 
the scope and quality of the instruction given, 
and in the number of students in attendance, 
a number which in 1895 reached some three 
Dr. Schaeffer calls attention to an 
impression which has prevailed, that these 


hundred. 


summer meetings were undertaken by the 
society with a desire or hope of making them 
profitable in a pecuniary sense. This is an 
entire mistake. The society has actually ex- 
pended about $1300 more than it has received 
from summer meeting students; it has also 
contributed a great deal of labor on the part 
of its officers which if measured by a money 
standard would have been much more profit- 
ably applied. The University of Pennsylva- 
nia has generously given the use of its 
buildings, a further and important contribu- 
tion, so that the total outlay has been very 
great. 

Unfortunately university extension is often 
not well understood even by those who can 
best avail themselves of its opportunities. Itisa 
new educational force and it must suffer for a 
time, perhaps, from the misunderstandings 
which always arise in connection with an unfa- 
miliar institution. We can only say here that 
the society has tried hard to bring within the in- 
fluence of its teaching the very classes which 
Dr. Schaeffer would like it to reach. Asa 
further expression of this desire to do all that 
is possible for the teachers of Pennsylvania, 
the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Managers, voted at a meeting held November 
20, to make the fee for tuition in the summer 
meeting of 1896, $5.00 instead of $15.00, for 
all public school teachers of the common- 
wealth having a ticket endorsed by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

This action was made possible by a guaran- 
tee fund subscribed by friends of the society 
for the purpose of making the conditions of 
the next summer meeting as easy as possible 
for the slenderly paid teachers in whose hands 
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are to a great extent, the future interests of the 
commonwealth; because it is to their hands 
that we confide our children at the age when 
their minds and characters are most plastic. 

All added intelligence and wisdom for the 
teachers is multiplied in the children, and 
means advance and improvement in the future. 
If ‘‘the children are the country which is to 
be,’’ the teachers are its guardians. 


November 5, the Carnegie 
Library was dedicated in Pittsburg. It is 
said that Mr. Carnegie has given $3,000,000 to 
libraries in this country and in Great Britain, 


On Tuesday, 


but he has hardly made a single gift of such 
magnificent dimensions before. Mr. Carnegie 
has very distinct ideas about the proper dis- 
posal of surplus wealth, and he has always 
lived up to his belief. In his opinion, the rich 
man who dies without having done anything 
to share his wealth with society dies disgraced. 
In the address which he made when delivering 
over the keys to the municipality he, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, replied to any 
possible criticism of his charity on the ground 
that the money so employed might be expended 
to better advantage in increasing the wages of 
his employ¢s. Insuperable economic difficul- 
ties stand in the way of such a distribution, 
he thinks; and money placed in judicious 
trusteeship will better administer to the wel- 
fare of workingmen than money lightly and 
promiscuously given away. Any 
must be conducted according to strict busi- 
ness principles if it is to remain a business, 
but the higher good which belongs to the 
things of the mind the employer need never 
fear to further, must further if he intends to 
do his duty. 

The new gift is called a ‘‘ library,’’ but it is 
in fact a sort of ‘‘ people’s palace,’’ for in ad- 
dition to the library proper, it contains a 
music hall, an art gallery and a 
The severe architectural simplicity of the 
building is an indication of one of the chief 
ends which it is to serve, that of an intellec- 
tual home for the inhabitants of a great manu- 
facturing city. The librarian is Mr. Edwin 
H. Anderson, who has been in charge of the 
Carnegie Library at Braddock, and has, in 


business 


museum. 
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consequence, gained large experience in the 
literary needs of artisans. University exten- 
sion work is already lending its aid in for- 
warding the usefulness of the building, for 
Dr. Edward T. Devine is delivering his series 
of lectures on ‘‘ Representative Americans,’’ 
in the hall. 

Mr. Carnegie’s example has inspired the 
city of Pittsburg to engage Mr. Frederic 
Archer as city organist at a salary of $4000, 
and thus has the honor to be the first Ameri- 
can city to employ an official in this capacity. 
There is now an agitation for a guarantee 
fund by which a permanent city orchestra may 
be maintained under Mr. Archer’s direction. 


Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet, in London, was the most notable 
public utterance of the month. The news- 
paper dispatches tell us that he ‘‘ spoke amid 
silence that was almost oppressive,’’ so in- 
tently did his 500 hearers hang upon every 
word; it was only when he had finished that 
the Prime Minister ‘‘ was greeted with loud 
and prolonged cheering.’?’ The speech has 
been pronounced ‘‘ depressingly pessimistic ’’ 
and ‘‘ the gloomiest utterance ever made by a 
prime minister.’’? This is scarcely an accu- 
rate characterization, but it is true that Lord 
Salisbury plainly showed that he believes that 
the situation in the East is grave and critical. 

He expressed the hope that the Sultan will 
employ just measures in dealing with the 
Armenians, and so avert disaster, but he 
added, ‘‘I am bound to say that the news 
reaching us from Constantinople does not give 
much cheerfulness in that respect.’’ Consid- 
ering the hypothetical case of the Sultan’s 
refusal to give reform, Lord Salisbury said 
that in the first place Providence, ‘‘ God, if 
you please to put it so, has determined that 
persistent and constant misgovernment must 
lead the Government which follows it to its 
doom,’’ and in the second place, ‘‘ there is the 
authority of the great powers.’’ The speaker 
added: ‘‘ Turkey is in the remarkable posi- 
tion that she has now stood for half a century 
mainly because the powers resolved that for 
the peace of Christendom it was necessary 
that she should stand. The danger is that if 
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the Ottoman empire falls it would not be 
merely a danger that would threaten its terri- 
tory. It would be the danger that the fire 
there lit would spread to other nations, involv- 
ing all that is most powerful and civilized in 
Europe in a dangerous conflict.’’ 
solemn words, and they were spoken with a 
deliberation which showed how deeply Lord 


These are 


Salisbury was impressed by the weight of 
responsibility resting upon him. 


There is, however, in Lord Salisbury’s 
speech a gratifying expression of the desire 
that the final solution may be peaceful: ‘‘] 
can only speak briefly on such a matter. It 
would be dangerous to express the opinions 
that are on my lips lest they injure the cause 
of peace and good order, which above all 
things I have at heart.’’ 

It is comforting to be assured that men who 
have a directing power over international 
affairs are aware of the full significance and 
calamity of war, and sensible to their obliga- 
tions of preserving peace by every honorable 
means attheir command. Just at present our 
-ars fairly ache with confused rumors of war 
The 
East is not the sole centre of the disturbance. 
There are many bloodthirsty Americans who 


and yet more confused clamors for war 


will name you half a dozen reasons why our 
own country should have been fighting some- 
body two or three years ago. It is to be ex- 
pected that at every hint of complication 
between our country and foreign powers there 
should arise a multitude of unchartered repre- 
sentatives of ‘‘ public opinion’’ abundantly 
qualified, in their own estimation, to expound 
‘‘ American principles’? and give voice to 
American patriotism. In every community 
there are shrill-toned braggadocios who feel it 
incumbent upon themselves at stated periods 
to strut about with chips on their shoulders, 
lest some one may be disposed to question 
their courage. 

These Thrasonic heroes are not dangerous, 
for diplomacy is no more concerned with them 
than it is with various other forms of imbecil- 
ity, but it is humiliating to record that this 
question has not been confined to these irre- 
sponsibles; men of prominence, whose talents 
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have been recognized and rewarded by high 
public office, have taken up the ery, and their 
influence upon narrow-minded, bigoted people 
is calculated to work irreparable harm. These 
men are not ignorant; they understand very 
well that war, which has always been the 
greatest misfortune that can befall a country, 


has had its terrors multiplied by modern per- 


fection in the enginery of destruction; they 
know that a great war would mean the loss of 
human life in a proportion compared with 
which earlier warfare was child’s play; they are 
aware that if this country goes to war her 
commerce and industries will be paralyzed, 
and that all progress, in the modern, civilized 
sense of the term, will be set back for decades. 
And when, knowing these things, they yet 
persist in irritating the nation into violence, 
they are doing a shameful and wicked thing. 
As yet no particular harm has been done, 
but all this agitation has introduced a new 
In our future 
elections we should see to it that the men to 


issue into our national politics. 


whom we entrust our public affairs are men 
of balance, with a proper appreciation of the 
office. This 
country has no excuse for appealing to the last 


dignity and responsibility of 


resort of force until it is demanded of us by 
the just cause of humanity or an actual insult 
to the national honor, which can be verified 
by some more authentic source of information 
than occasional sensational dispatches in the 
newspapers. Should there ever be occasion 
for America to take up arms, she will do it 
bravely and effectively, and her real defenders 
will not be the vociferous fellows 
thirsting for ‘‘ revenge,’ 


who are 
’ when there is nobody 
in particular to be revenged upon. The coun- 
try is full of loyal men ready to lay down life 
and fortune when the nation has any need of 
the mean time 
would like to be left to pursue their legitimate 
duties. Tue Citizen has such faith in the 
national character and in our national re- 
sources that it believes that America would 
be invincible in a just war, appealing to the 
better conscience of the people. But war is 
too solemn a thing to be lightly encountered; 
it is too terrible for us to permit vain-glorious 
demagogues to precipitate it as a bid for 


votes. 


their services, but who in 
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The Free Library of Philadelphia. 


The progress made in the development of 
the Free Library system in Philadelphia since 
the early part of 1891 has been both rapid 
and satisfactory. A short account of the 
successive steps taken to arrive at the pres- 
ent position seems well worthy of record. 
With rare exceptions the day of subscription 
libraries is past and the probationary term of 
free libraries may be considered at an end. 
The movement for free libraries commenced 
in America and England simultaneously in the 
year 1850 and the phenomenal success of the 
system has become an admitted fact. Although 
Philadelphia, and in fact the entire state of 
Pennsylvania has been most backward in 
adopting and utilizing the system, the recent 
progress made at both ends of the state is 
healthy and the steps taken have been in the 
direction of a sound and solid result. 

By the will of Mr. George S. Pepper a sum 
of $150,000 and a share in his residuary estate 
was bequeathed to trustees for the establish- 
ment of a free library, and in March, 1891, a 
charter was granted enabling the chartered 
directors to establish and maintain for the use 
of the people of Philadelphia a general library 
which should be free to all. One-half of the 
directors first appointed are still members of 
the active board now in existence. 

(Questions were immediately raised by vari- 
ous then existing libraries whether or not the 
moneys so bequeathed should not be paid over 
in aid of the work which they were then 
doing; and, pending the tedious litigation 
that ensued, it looked as if nothing could be 
done. Meanwhile, it was felt that the best 
proof of the real need for a new free library 
established and worked according to the best 
methods would be to start such a system and 
by an object lesson show the people of the city 
what was wanted and what a free library 
really meant. The president of councils at 
that time, Mr. Gates, was consulted and with 
his cordial aid an ordinance was obtained in 
the spring of 1892, appropriating $15,000 to 
the Board of Education who were asked to 
start the system. They appointed a committee 
of their own members for the purpose and the 
trustees of the Wagner Free Institute of 
Science placed at the disposal of such com- 
mittee a part of their commodious premises at 
Seventeenth street and Montgomery avenue. 
The first branch of what has grown to be an 
important system was opened in October, 1892. 
The library was conducted according to the 
latest and most approved system, and made 
free to all citizens and residents of Philadel- 
phia. All that was required was that an 
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applicant for a reader’s privileges should have 
as guarantor some responsible person. The 
shelves were thrown open to the public after 
the plan that has been proved in many cities 
of the United States and in several of the 
large free libraries of England to be the most 
successful, economical, and satisfactory to 
readers. The library is open for the circulation 
of books from 9 in the morning until 9 in the 
evening and the use made of it by all classes 
and both sexes has been large beyond the 
expectation of the most enthusiastic believer 
in this library system. Mr. Thomas L. Mont- 
gomery, the actuary of the Institute, volun- 
tarily undertook the duties of librarian in 
addition to all his other labors, and to his 
fostering care is due much of the success of 
the movement throughout the city. 

For 1893 the city appropriated $25,000 to 
the Board of Education towards the work, 
and in April of that year a second branch was 
opened at Broad and Federal streets. The 
universal cry now was for more branches, or in 
other words for more library facilities. It was 
shown beyond dispute, that the people needed 
libraries, that if the books were available 
readers were eager to have them in their 
homes, that the right method had been found 
and that increased means and increased facil- 
ities were municipal desiderata. 

About this time the Pepper litigation ended 
and it was decided by the Courts that a new 
library was to be established and the directors 
under the charter of 1891 proceeded to the 
great task entrusted to them. Application 
was made to the city authorities, and the 
Public Buildings Commission appropriated 
three rooms in the City Hall as a temporary 
home for the Free Library of Philadelphia 
and on March 12, 1894, that institution was 
thrown open to the public. The councils 
in 1894 appropriated to the Board of Educa- 
tion Committee $25,000 and to the newly 
established Free Library $5000. 

In March of that year almost simultan- 
eously with the opening of the Free Library a 
third branch was opened at Roxborough and 
in the following May a fourth branch at No. 
1858 Frankford avenue. Towards the end of 
the year the city required for other purposes 
the rooms used by the Free Library in the 
City Hall, and the trustees of the Free 
Library leased for their purposes the old 
Concert Hall, 1217-1221 Chestnut street. It 
was an old theatre and very considerable 
alterations had to be effected ; moreover, some 
of the rooms needed for library purposes were 
rented to other societies. These rooms have 
all been vacated only within the last two or 
three weeks. The result is that in a short 
time the library will be more comfortably 
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housed and the public much better acommo- 
dated and their needs better attended to. 

The councils appropriated for 1895, $50,000 
to the Board of Education and $25,000 to the 
Free Library. The result was a great step 
forward for both systems. Two more branches 
were launched, one at Fortieth and Ludlow 
streets, West Philadelphia, and the other at 
Germantown. The Free Library opened its 
new quarters on Chestnut street to the public 
on February 11, 1895, and also opened in the 
course of one year two branches, one in St. 
Mary street near Seventh and Lombard streets, 
and the other in the new building erected by 
the Evening Home Association in Albion 
street above Twenty-first and Chestnut streets. 

It would be invidious and uninteresting to 
draw comparisons between the nine libraries 
so opened in the course of three years. It is 
undeniable that one and all have been admir- 
ably managed and each has its own special 
characteristics of work and success. The de- 
tails above stated are worthy of permanent 
record, for whilst it is easy enough to get the 
facts now that they are fresh in our memories, 
they would become daily harder to accumu- 
late. As now set forth they tell a remarkable 
story of work, hard work indeed, and suc- 
cess. 

The libraries have attained a circulation 
worthy of mention. The branch housed in 
the Wagner Institute and the Free Library 
have each attained a circulation far exceeding 
the rate of 350,000 volumes a year, and the 
circulation of the nine libraries exceeds the 
rate of 1,200,000 volumes a year. Attention 
was called last year to the fact that this is ex- 
ceeded only by two other cities, namely, Chi- 
cago with an appropriation of $125,000 and a 
circulation of 2,500,000; and Boston with an 
appropriation of $175,000 and a circulation of 
1,900,000. 

Many other interesting statistics could be 
set down but two great steps have been taken 
this year in the direction of developing the 
system, an account of which will fill up all 
the space left at our disposal. 

The first was the passage of an act of legis- 
lature approved by the governor on June 7. 
Prior to this act only two acts of assembly ex- 
isted regulating libraries in the state. One 
was an act of May 23, 1887, providing that 
all taxes on dogs levied and collected under 
existing laws for borough purposes within the 
commonwealth might be appropriated for the 
support and maintenance of public libraries 
then or thereafter organized in the borough. 
The act required that such library companies 
should provide and maintain a free reading- 
room for the use of all the inhabitants of such 
boroughs, and that the act should not apply to 
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any borough until such public library should 
have been established. This was manifestly 
an insufficient statute and of little practical 
value. 

The other was the Beaver Act of 1887, em- 
powering any city in the commonwealth to 
take and hold donations of money for the pur- 
poses of a free library, and there: after to make 
appropriations to maintain the same. 

It was practically under this later act that 
Philadelphia was enabled to establish the 
Free Library, as it now exists. The trustees 
of the Free Library donated to the City 10,456 
books of which 4073 had been purchased out 
of the appropriation voted by the councils in 
1894, and had been labeled as so purchased, 
and the remainder had been presented to the 
library by private donors, or had been pur- 
chased out of the income of the Pepper Fund. 
The City accepted the donation according to 
the scope and meaning of the Beaver Act and 
by an ordinance dated December 31, 1894, 
created a board of trustees for establishing 
and maintaining the Free Library. The 
board nominated by that ordinance consisted 
of five ex-officio and eighteen non ex-officio 
members. The latter are the mayor, the 
presidents of the two chambers of councils 
and two citizens (not members of councils) 
one elected by each chamber. 

The crowning point of the movement was 
next put within reach by the act of legisla- 
ture approved by the governor of the state as 
above mentioned, on June 7, 1895, which 
authorizes cities of the first class of the com- 
monwealth to levy a tax of not exceeding two 
mills on the dollar annually on all the taxable 
property in such cities, such tax to be known 
as the Library Fund. The same act also em- 
powers the trustees to hold and control 
donations of books, money, personal property 
or real estate for the benefit of the library. 

The ground was then clear for placing the 
library system in this city on a sound basis, 
and by an ordinance of councils dated Novem- 
ber 11, 1895, the city accepted the provisions 
of the Act of June 1895, so that the system of 
library work might be promoted and enlarged 
for the greatest benefit of the greatest number 
of citizens, taking advantage of the joint use 
of public appropriations as well as of private 
donations which may be made or bequeathed 
to the trustees for the maintenance, extension, 
and conduct of the system. At the same time 
councils directed that after the First of Janu- 
ary next, each and all of the main and branch 
free libraries now established in which the 
city has an interest, or assists in maintaining, 
shall be under the control and direction of the 
board of trustees created under the ordinance 
of December 31, 1894. 
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The solid foundation so laid of a grand 
library system can but result in success. On 
the board of trustees are men of the best 
standing and probity in the community. To 
their fostering care the future may be left in 
perfect confidence and we hope that the ex- 
ample of consolidation set in other cities will 
be rapidly followed in Philadelphia. It seems 
hardly possible that a speedy and prompt ac- 
commodation should not be found between 
the trustees of the Free Library and the man- 
agers of the Mercantile, Apprentices, and 
City Institute libraries. The work in each of 
these institutions is identical. In union is 
strength, and in the hope that they may be 
speedily merged into one substantial body lies 
the best outlook for the future. With such a 
nucleus the city would not long hesitate to 
provide a site and suitable building for the 
central library. If the state is bound to pro- 
vide education for every boy and girl within 
its borders it is equally its duty to provide 
suitable means for the young people, their 
parents and all residents, in fact, to continue 
their studies after their school days are over, 
and in no way can this be so cheaply and 
thoroughly accomplished as by the develop- 
ment of a completely equipped and well man- 
aged free library system. A. C. R. 


Psychology and Education. 


I am invited to reply to the question: 
What has modern Psychology to give to the 
ordinary teacher ? 

Recently the editor of one of our popular 
magazines asked for an article upon the simi- 
lar question: What has Psychology to give to 
the public? and he explained that the ordi- 
nary reader has interest alone in results; 
that *‘he cares altogether for ‘whats,’ and 
not a fig for ‘whys’ or theories.’’ If the 
‘‘ ordinary teacher’’ be of the same mood as 
the ‘* ordinary reader,’’ and if by ‘‘ whats’’ be 
meant ‘‘fully perfected methods of teaching 
or of thinking,’’ then I must state that Psy- 
chology, however modern, has little, at pres- 
ent, to offer to anyone. Few of her students 
are yet allured by hopes of patentable tricks 
which they may sell in the money market; 
when we hear of one or two enthusiasts some- 
what of this sort, we set them down as ill- 
balanced or worse. 

On the other hand, with no lack of enthusi- 
asm I maintain, for the public, that it has 
reason to expect in the future from Psychology 
greater practical benefits than have been be- 
stowed upon man from any other science. 
And for the teacher who seeks aid and inspi- 
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ration I maintain that Psychology is now the 
bed-rock on which the present science of Edu- 
cation is building, and the foundation and 
guide of every advanced educator’s efforts. 
To comprehend this, one must cast his eye at 
once over the present field of Education and 
over the field of the New Psychology. 

As to the first: A few years ago, our coun- 
try was vexed throughout by innumerable 
hap-hazzard, so-called ‘‘systems of educa- 
tion;’’ it contained a lot of isolated superin- 
tendents, teachers, ‘‘ conventions,’’ ideas, 
problems, methods, and, worst of all, of 
isolated and ill-sorted applications and ex- 
periments. Everywhere the work was spo- 
radic, fitful, and without co-operative profit 
either from failures or from successes. It was 
the warfare of undisciplined hordes. To-day 
the task is for the most part one of compre- 
hensive effort. Nothing, any longer, is done 
in a corner. Every important problem is 
made an universal one; is everywhere dis- 
cussed; and is guided to solution by combined 
experience. All theories and suggestions are 
reduced to experiments; and the results of all 
experiments are immediately added to a eom- 
mon stock of knowledge. In this way the 
work advances on a sure basis of co-ordinated 
wisdom. 

In short, education has now become a sci- 
ence; and every creditable teacher now holds 
a definite and responsible place, in a single, 
disciplined band of scientists. 

We must now direct a similar glance at 
Psychology. Previous to its modern period, 
one cannot deny that Psychology offered but 
a chilly and barren embrace to the active 
student of philanthropy. If transcendent yet 
it was cold, distant and elusive. To-day it 
is the warm human history of the race as 
epitomized in the growth of each living indi- 
vidual. Formerly, it looked upon the human 
mind as a thing of preperfected faculties, let 
down from the skies; a completed whole, 
without previous history, to whose incompar- 
able and miraculous phenomena its speculators 
were limited. To-day Psychology gives a 
history, and a new meaning to the mind, no 
longer conceiving it as a thing ‘‘ let down,”’ but 
as something ‘‘ mounting up;’’ a thing to be 
traced from the depths of Nature ‘‘ through 
all the spires of form,’’ and in kinship with 
them all. Psychology no longer conceives its 
phenomena to be peculiar and limited, but 
as involving all phenomena throughout the 
Universe; whatever is known of any, sheds 
light on those specially her own. Not only may 
the student of Psychology now gain light from 
other spheres, but he must doso; and he finds 
his most fruitful resources in doing so. The 
new-born child is now looked upon as a creature 
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of inherited anatomy and instincts: To under- 
stand these, we who are psychologists must go 
deeply into Biology. From the first, the child 
is now recognized as an infinitely delicate 
mechanism. To understand this we must 
search minutely into Neurology, Physiology, 
Chemistry and Physics. From its first moment 
the life of the child is now looked upon as an 
infinitely subtle and complicated growth; its 
most trifling characteristics are now, care- 
fully scrutinized, and the study of infancy, 
and childhood is raised to the dignity of the 
highest professions. Not only is it recognized 
that mind building, and character building 
begin in the earliest hours and are determined 
by the child’s inherited traits, but also it is 
demonstrated with a force never dreamed of 
before, that from an equally early hour they 
are determined by the social institations, 
habits, customs, and morals, developed and 
perpetuated within the history of the human 
race. Asa consequence the New Science is 
widened in a way that gives a new wealth and 
importance to the sciences of Sociology, of 
Anthropology and of History. Above all, it is 
now recognized that the secrets of right and 
wrong are locked within the laws which have 
governed the expansion of life through all its 
forms; and that it is in accord with these that 
the future of man on earth must be determined. 
Hence are Ethies and Religion now knit up 
(with infinity of reach and intimacy of relation- 
ship) with the whole course of Life and Nature, 
and with all Science. 

The profit of all this is what it offers to the 
teacher and to the Science of Education. 

While casting up the profit there is, how- 
ever, one source now shared in common by Psy- 
chology and Education yet to be mentioned, 
and that, if it may theoretically be separated 
from the others, is of more importance than 
all of them. Not only has the ‘‘reach”’ of 
these two disciplines been revolutionized by 
modern science, but so also has the method of 
‘‘reaching.’? In a word they have adopted 
the method of the other sciences; have 
substituted the firm warp and woof of col- 
lation and experiment, for the fine spinning 
of transcendental deduction and the precar- 
ious ‘‘ single stitching ’’ of dogmatism. Obser- 
vation is now the chiefoccupation of both the 
educator and the psychologist. I have con- 
fessed that Psychology has yet few ‘‘ whats ”’ 
to offer the public ; the confessions of every 
creditable teacher will be equally humble 
regarding the achievements of his own science. 
The achievements of both lie not so much in 
annual conquests over the ignorant, as in the 
arts and methods of warfare that are being 
matured and established. The true measure 
of every educator of to-day may be exactly 
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taken in his consciousness of the fact that the 
amount of education daily delivered to the 
nation is of slight importance beside the 
problem of rightly determining what ought to 
be taught and the best method of teaching it. 

Finally, then, here is a summary of the 
relationship between the modern science of 
Psychology and the modern science of Educa- 
tion: The bond is an indissoluble community 
of purpose, of resource, of interest, of effort, 
and of success or failure. No technical differ- 
entiation can be forced between them save on 
the ground of the limits of individual human 
capabilities. All that the psychologist must 
know the teacher should know ; all that the 
teacher must discover, the psychologist would 
otherwise be obliged to discover for himself. 
The psychologist draws his oil from the uni- 
verse and delivers it to the teacher; the teacher 
kindles it with the light of his experience and 
hands back the lamp to guide the psycholo- 
gist further upon the common quest. Itis a 
relationship of inviolable reciprocity with 
each other, and of both with the unlimited 
kingdom of truth and knowledge which reaches 
everywhere. 

If I have succeeded in setting forth this re- 
lationship to my readers, and in knitting up 
and orienting their enthusiasm within its 
bonds, I shall consider that I have fulfilled 
my chief duty toward the question which our 
editor propounded to me. And with the 
proper emphasis thus bestowed, I may now 
undertake so much of a closer review of this 
relationship and of the ‘‘ whats’’ that are to 
be expected of it as my remaining space will 
permit. 

Modern Psychology is a science. As such 
it comprises a definite body of knowledge, 
definite principles, and definite problems. No 
teacher, to-day, can afford to miss making 
these a fundamental part of his professional 
equipment, at first hand from the best text- 
books; hardly should he wait for newspaper 
articles to introduce him to his arithmetic. A 
brief specific review of the current field may, 
however, from time to time, be of value to the 
general reader to keep him in touch with its 
progressive status. 

The immediate basis of modern Psychology is 
the human body; and especially so the human 
brain. The brain is acted upon by its recep- 
tive sense organs,—those of sight, hearing, 
taste, smell, touch, temperature and motion. 
It executes its influence through its efferent 
apparatus,—its moter nerves, bones and mus- 
cles. The brain itself is the final seat of 
Mind. It is the first crucial maxim of modern 
Psychology that there is absolutely no phe- 
nomenon of mind that does not rest upon 
parallel activities of the brain. 
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The second crucial truth is more difficult to 
word in brief compass; and I beg my profes- 
sional brothers to be generous with their 
criticism if I undertake to state it here, in a 
way seeking to flash an insight into the gen- 
eral problem, in the quickest possible manner, 
though at the hazard of dogmatism and per- 
sonal bias. The first effects of all the sense- 
organs raining down their various impressions 
together and at once on the brain of the new- 
born child would result in absolute mental 
chaos. The eyes would not give sight, nor 
the ears hearing, nor the mouth taste, nor 
even would impressions on the skin give defi- 
nite sensations of touch. On the contrary, all 
the different impressions would result in a 
single, blended blur; a ‘‘ buzzing confusion,’’ 
without discriminated qualities or parts; a 
result comparable to the effect of an artist 
rubbing all his colors together into one smooth 
and absolutely unvariegated pigment. 

Put in another way, it is the assumption of 
our latest Psychology (and herein does it con- 
trast most markedly with the past) that the 
mind isnot endowed natively with qualitative, 
numerical, or spatial discrimination or ap- 
preciation. None of these are a priori forms. 
All of these forms develop through growth. The 
brain grows. The mind grows. Both growths 
are one and inseparable. It began way down 
in the ama@ba. It never can be understood 
save by unravelling it all the way up. 

It is the business of Psychology to deter- 
mine the laws of this growth. It is impossible 
in these few lines to indicate all of these laws 
of growth, even as limited to individual men. 
But I do hope that I have now impressed 
my readers that Psychology is a Unified System 
of Definite Laws, and that mind is everywhere 
and throughout a developmental growth in 
accord with the outer growth of Nature. 

To know Psychology the teacher must go to 
books. It can not be put in a paragraph. If, 
however, I have made the general reader feel 
that its chief value to Education to-day lies in 
the fact that it has brought a deepened con- 
sciousness that both are a part of All Science 
and of the Growing Universe I may now dare to 
take the final step and illustrate for him, by a 
few typical examples, the sort of specific prob- 
lems in which Psychology and Education 
have most lively mutual interest. 

There is great dispute as to the order of 
studies for primary schools. The businesses 
of life impose certain prescriptions. But even 
with reference to them, Psychology now bids 
us take heed of the natural order of develop- 
ment of our Jnstincts. 

It is now an ascertained fact that animal 
instincts unfold in a definite series of periods. 
On its third day the chick has the instinct to 
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follow any moving object—a man as readily 
asahen. Whatever manner of object the in- 
stinct becomes joined to, that it will cling to 
thereafter. On the fourth day appears the in- 
stinct of fear toward nearly all moving objects 
other than those it has previously been accus- 
tomed to. If it has learned to follow the hen, 
it will now fear man; if to follow man, it will 
now fear hawks and every strange shadow. 
If the chick be confined over any normal 
period, and its proper instinct thus fail of de- 
velopment, that instinct will lapse forever. 
Happy families are examples of this truth. 

From the biological light thrown on Psy- 
chology it is now recognized that man has 
more instincts than any other animal, and 
there can be no doubt that these develop in 
definite order in accord with the common law 
of instincts above recited. The importance of 
this fact has been, and is, grossly overlooked. 
Walking, speaking, and sexual amativeness 
have of course, been noted as periodic. Yet who 
has properly regarded the fact that attention 
to mechanical ‘‘whys and wherefores’’ (natural 
Cause and Effect ), that manual effort at imita- 
tion, and that interest in romance and passion 
are all periodic instincts. And who has con- 
sidered the potency of these undeniable truths 
with reference to the proper methods and 
periods of introducing the studies of Lan- 
guage (written and spoken) of Physics and 
Chemistry, of Manual Training, and of Geog- 
raphy, Literature and History ? 

Instincts and instinctive passions are Na- 
tures strongest human powers. When proper- 
ly studied I believe they will revolutionize 
primary education. Nothing illustrates the 
mutual dependence of our two sciences better, 
than the truth that such a problem cannot be 
properly investigated except by joint observa- 
tion and effort of psychologist and teacher. 

For another illustration—Psychology has 
now shown that persons vary greatly in the 
kind of mental pictures in which they transact 
the business of memory and thinking. Some 
people see the figures, when they do sums in 
mental arithmetic; others hear them as spoken 
by an inner voice; there are still others who 
perform the mental operation in terms of the 
muscular impulses for governing the lips and 
voice. Throughout life some people visualize 
almost all their thoughts; artists are of this 
class. Musicians and orators divide between 
the ‘‘auditory’’ and the ‘‘motor’’ types. 
Most adults are chiefly confined to one or 
another of the three. 

Now grave questions arise from the above 
discovery: Is any one of these types better 
than the others? If so, has this anything to 
do with difference of adult mental capacity ? 
Is the inclination to use one method rather 
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than another either 1 congenital or a necessary 
trait? Oris it, perhaps, a habit established 
by merest accident in earliest infancy? If 
mere habits, can they be changed, or the 
right one cultivated? Ifso, how? Have the 
several types each some special advantage for 
different occupations and studies? Surely 
there is no live man, but must see that Psy- 
‘chology, here, opens a sufficiently wide field 
of ‘‘whats’’ for the most practical educator. 
Again! I have touched upon Instincts,— 
permit now a word about Imitation. In a 
clumsy way everyone is aware that Imitation 
is instinctive—in children as in monkeys. 
But if the teacher would open his eyes to what 
the Problem of Imitation now means in the 
science of Psychology and Education, let him 
begin with the recent book by Prof. Baldwin 
on ‘‘ Mental Development in the Child and in 
the Race.’’ To imitate, a definite concept 
must be formed, and skill must be developed 
to execute that concept. Many people can 
conceive a picture, without being able to 
imitate it in drawing. The principle is the 
same in all imitations from the first; and 
most Education, first and last, is Imitation. 
We have then from the first, two distinct 
and very different processes for cultivation. 
We can cultivate these either separately or 
together. What, however, is the best way in 
order to utilize the native power of the child 
to join the two powers instinctively? For ex- 
ample, in teaching penmanship, what use 
ought to be made of the copy, and what atten- 
tion given to ‘‘ arm and finger’’ exercises? Yet 
this example is one of infinitesimal importance 
beside the réle that this Problem of Imitation 
is destined to play in the future of Manual 
and Industrial Training, and in the Problem 
of Mind Building and Education in general. 
Again! Take the very concrete question, 
what of spelling? Classification of the errors 
made in the public schools prove them to 
be of constantly recurring types; and that 
these types are directly traceable to the ‘‘ types 
of thinking ’’—visual, auditory, and motor— 
which I have discussed above. For instance 
it is a common error in writing to interchange 
p and b; also g ands at the ends of words. 
Both exchanges are typical motor errors ; the 
first is a faulty connection of similar ‘‘ lip im- 
pulses;’’ the second of similar ‘‘ arm impulses ”’ 
when the d is made, in the old fashioned way 
with a wiggle ‘‘ upward,’’ extremely like the 
reverse wiggle ‘‘downward’’ for g. When these 
errors of spelling are thoroughly investigated, 
and we know their seat, the gift of Psychology 
to Education will be a hint at the source or 
remedy, in methods of teaching spelling. 
My final illustration shall be for the purpose 
of showing how scientific investigation of the 
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most familiar phenomena, ‘‘ reaches out.’’ I 
will sketch the line of thought. Each lobe of 
the brain controls the opposite side of the 
body. The left lobe controls the right hand. 
The part of the brain cortex that controls 
speech is situated in the left lobe, near to or 
adjoining the tract that controls the right hand. 
Study of primitive races proves that hand 
language and ‘‘ manualexpression’’ preceded 
written and spoken language. Study of ‘‘ hand 
language’’ and expression, proves that the right 
hand is much more used in them than the 
left. In animals below man there is no 
‘*speech,’? no ‘‘righthandedness,’’ and no 
supremacy of brain development in either lobe 
of the brain. In other words, there is a direct 
relationship between the organs of speech, 
righthandedness, and the location of the brain 
centres for each, contiguously, in the left lobe. 
Very well it may be asked, what practical 
results shall follow from this plunge of the 
linguistic investigator back into Anthropology 
and Biology? Already Dr. Brinten, one of 
our most eminent Anthropologists has re- 
marked, 


‘* The lessons that might be drawn from a comparison 
of phonetic systems of language would be eminently 
instructive in the departments of pronunciation, elocu- 
tion and oratory ; grammar might be taught in a more 
intelligible manner by studying in diverse languages the 
rise and relation of the graduated categories ; prosody, 
by a similar comparison, would be shown to be some- 
thing more than the sterile field it is now generally 
considered .’’ 


And we hear our Biological Psychologists 
asking the practical question, Js righthanded- 
ness a congenital trait (a point much in dis- 
pute)? If not, and if it is acquired, what 
then, is the basis of this mysterious relation 
between brain development, right hand and 
speech ? and what light can this co-develop- 
ment, whether ‘‘ hereditary ’’ or ‘‘ acquired,”’ 
be made to throw on problems of Mind Build- 
ing and of Education ? 

These are the impressions that I most wish 
to be carried from this writing: The chief 
gifts of Psychology to Education are—reach 
of resource, efficiency of method, and unity 
of interest with all science and all things. 

Unquestionably, few of the chief problems 
either of Psychology or of Education are yet 
solved. Scarcely are their foundations abund- 
antly laid. Yet it is the glory of the modern 
method of science that it has inspired a deep- 
ened consciousness of what the work is; an 
absolute confidence in the present mode of 
attacking it; and justified enthusiasm in 
promoting its accomplishment. 

Past science has opened nature to man, future 
science will open man to nature. 

HeErRsert NICHOLS. 
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The Mayor of Philadelphia. 


English and American experience with 
regard to the powers of the mayor present 
divergent tendencies. In England not only 
the legislative, but also the administrative 
powers of the municipality are vested in a 
single representative body of which the mayor 
is little more than the presiding officer. In 
America the tendency for a number of years 
has been to enlarge the powers of the mayor 
at the expense of the legislative branch. The 
experience of Philadelphia in this respect is 
the common experience of most large Amer- 
ican cities. The wonderful industrial devel- 
opment upon which the country entered at 
the close of the civil war brought with it an 
almost total neglect of municipal affairs by 
the very class that ought to have felt the 
greatest interest in them. The legislative 
branch of the city not only had full power to 
raise the revenue and vote the expenditures, 
but also to appoint the men who had charge 
of its disbursements. The people’s neglect 
was the spoilsmen’s opportunity. Philadel- 
phia all at once awoke to the fact that it was 
burdened witha debt of more than $70,000,000 
and had little or nothing in the way of perma- 
nent improvements to show for it. On the 
principle that it is easier to watch one man 
than a hundred, the Bullitt bill was passed in 
1885. This took from councils the power of 
appointing the heads of departments and pro- 
hibited them from performing any adminis- 
trative duties whatever. It, however, did 
not go so far as did the charters of New York 
and Brooklyn, for the appointments by the 
mayor are still subject to confirmation by the 
select council, and the heads of but three of 
the nine administrative departments are ap- 
pointed by him. Accordingly, the very object 
sought to be attained, the definite location of 
responsibility, was only partly accomplished. 

Under the provisions of the Bullitt bill the 
mayor is chosen for a term of four years by 
a pluralty vote at the municipal election held 
on the third Tuesday in February. He enters 
upon the duties of his office on the first 
Monday in the following April. He must be 
at least twenty-five years old, and have been 
a citizen and resident of the state for five 
years and an inhabitant of the city for the 
same period immediately preceding his elec- 
tion, unless he has been absent in the service 
of the state or of the United States. He 
must reside in the city during his term of 
service. With a view to prevent the misuse 
of his official power and influence he was made 
ineligible for re-election for the next succeed- 
ing term. No person can at the same time 
hold the office of mayor, and any other office 
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of the State of Pennsylvania. In the case of 
a tie vote for mayor, immediately upon organ- 
ization the incoming councils select some one; 
but they are restricted in their choice to the 
two persons who received the highest number 
of votes at the election. When a vacancy 
occurs in the office more than thirty days 
before election day, it is filled at the next 
municipal election unless the vacancy occurs 
in the last year of the term, in which case it 
is filled by councils voting by joint ballot. 

The salary of the mayor is fixed by councils, 
but it can not be increased or diminished 
during the term for which he has been chosen. 
The salary since the enactment of the Bullitt 
bill has been $12,000 per annum. Just before 
that bill went into effect it was $5,000. Before 
entering upon the duties of his office he must 
take and subscribe to the oath prescribed by the 
constitution for all state and county officers, 
[see October number of Tue Citizen]. This 
oath is filed with the city controller. 

Although the theory of the Bullitt bill was 
to concentrate authority, and consequently 
responsibility in the mayor, this theory, as 
has been stated, was not logically carried out. 
Of the heads of the nine executive depart- 
ments the mayor appoints only the director of 
public works, the director of public safety, 
and the president and directors of the depart- 
ment of charities and corrections. The direc- 
tors of public works and of public safety hold 
office for the same term as the mayor appoint- 
ing them, but the president and directors of 
charities and corrections are appointed for a 
term of five years. Against the appointment 
by the mayor of the heads of the departments 
of city controller and city treasurer, the 
objection might be raised that they are county 
officers, and to have vested their appointment 
in him would have required a constitutional 
amendment. Moreover, it might be urged 
with considerable show of reason, that these 
two officers, the one vested with large discre- 
tionary powers over expenditures, the other 
the keeper of the public funds, ought not to be 
appointed by the person whose subordinates it 
is their duty to watch, but should be chosen 
by the people. In regard to the heads of the 
three remaining departments, Law, Receiver 
of Taxes, and Education, no such objections 
would be valid. 

The mayor may remove at any time any 
person appointed by him, but he is required 
at the same time to transmit to the select 
council his reasons for making the removal, 
and must within thirty days nominate a 
successor to the person removed. During 
the recess of select council he may fill any 
vacancy in office to which he has the power of 





appointment, subject to their approval at their 
next sitting. 

Five specific duties are required of the 
mayor. (1). To cause the ordinances of the 
city and the laws of the state to be enforced. 
(2). To report to councils at least once a year 
the general and financial condition of the 
city’s affairs, and to give such other informa- 
tion as may be required by either branch. 
(3). To recommend to councils, in writing, 
such measures as he deems best adapted to 
further the interests of the city. (4). To call 
special meetings of either or of both branches 
of councils, whenever he thinks that public 
necessity demands it. (5). He is responsible 
for the good order and efficient government of 
the city. 

To give co-ordination to the several depart- 
ments and to aid in determining responsibility, 
he is required to call the heads of the several 
departments together for consultation and ad- 
vice at least once each month. He may call 
upon the heads of the several departments for 
such reports as he thinks proper, and for in- 
formation on any subject under their control. 
At these meetings in conjunction with the 
heads of the departments, he formulates the 
rules prescribing a uniform and systematic 
method governing the appointment and pro- 
motion of city officials. The spirit of the 
Bullitt bill demands a thorough-going reform 
system based upon merit alone, both for ap- 
pointment and promotion; but it leaves to the 
mayor the formulation of the rules which are 
to govern him and the heads of departments 
in making appointments. He is consequently 
responsible for the character of the civil ser- 
vice rules, and their subsequent enforcement. 
However good the intentions of the so-called 
reform mayors may have been before election, 
no one of them has ever yet given the city a 
set of civil service rules that makes the city 
civil service anything more than a libel on the 
merit system. The fault is doubtless due as 
much to the law itself as to the weakness of 
the mayors. 

The mayor appoints the secretary of the 
civil service examining board, and, subject to 
the confirmation of the heads of departments, 
the civil service examiners. He is ex-officio a 
member of all boards provided for by the Bul- 
litt bill, except that of building inspectors, and 
has the right to participate in their meetings 
and to vote upon all questions. 

As often as he thinks proper he may ap- 
point a commission of three experts to ex- 
amine without notice the accounts of any city 
officer, department or employe, and the 
money, securities and property belonging to 
the city in the charge or possession of such 
department, or employe, and report the result 
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of the investigation. Besides the qualified 
negative on all legislation which he possessed 
prior to the enactment of the Bullitt bill, he may 
veto the particular items of an appropriation 
bill, and the parts disapproved are void unless 
repassed by three-fifths of all the members of 
each branch of councils. By this very impor- 
tant provision he may strike out objectionable 
items in an appropriation bill without endan- 
gering the remainder. It was this provision 
which enabled Mayor Stuart to supplant the 
unsystematic, expensive and ‘ log-rolling’ 
patch-work system of paving against which 
Director Wagner had protested in vain, for 
the more business-like one under which the 
city has secured long and continuous stretches 
of improved pavement. The same provision 
would enable the present mayor at least to 
bring to a direct issue the appropriation of 
very questionable legality under which the 
Pennsylvania Globe Gas Light Company’s 
monopoly is maintained. Nor can the impor- 
tance of this provision be determined solely by 
the frequency with which the mayor makes 
use of the ‘‘discriminating veto.’’ The 
knowledge on the part of councils that such a 
power exists, and that an independent mayor 
is willing to exercise it, is a potent factor in 
making its actual use unnecessary, and an ef- 
fectual bar to the frequent insertion of obnox- 
ious items in appropriation bills, and to the 
attachment of ‘‘riders.’’ The mayor is re- 
quired to be *‘ vigilant and active’’ in causing 
the laws and ordinances of the city to be duly 
executed, and to this end the police are re- 
quired to obey him, and when acting under 
his orders they must report to him. He is 
required to exercise a constant supervision 
and control over the conduct of all subordinate 
officers and to receive and examine all com- 
plaints preferred against them. He has the 
power of a committing magistrate, and a 
justice of the peace, although now seldom or 
never exercised, and may commit to the 
House of Correction, prevent sparring matches, 
and close pool-rooms, if he believes that they 
will be so conducted as to be demoralizing to 
the community, or tend to breaches of the 
peace. He has the same power as the sheriff 
in suppressing riots, or in enforcing the law, 
and may call out the posse comitatus, make 
requisitions upon the military department, 
appoint special police if he thinks it necessary, 
and in case of emergency or riot it is his duty 
to take command of the police. Whenever he 
appoints special policemen he must report the 
number, names, and rate of pay to councils. 
He has sole power to grant licenses to 
places of amusement, and must first satisfy 
himself that the exhibition or performance is 
not immoral in its nature or tendency, or 
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contrary to the public welfare. He has power 
to annul amusement licenses in case he is 
satisfied that the performance held under it is 
immoral inits nature or contrary to law. The 
discretionary power vested in him by this act 
makes him a powerful factor for or against 
the moral progress of the city. 

He has full and unlimited control over the 
telegraph wires for the transmission of mes- 
sages for municipal purposes. No company or 
person may erect telegraph poles in the city of 
Philadelphia without the consent of councils 
having been first obtained, and it is made the 
duty of the mayor to cause all such unauthor- 
ized poles to be removed. That telegraph 
companies and electric light companies do not 
hesitate to extend their lines beyond the terri- 
tory which they are authorized by ordinance 
to occupy is evidenced by several cases which 
have arisen. The supreme court has decided 
that the unauthorized occupation of the streets 
by a railway company is a nuisance per se; 
reasoning by analogy, such occupation by tele- 
graph or electric light companies is also a 
nuisance per se. 

There are several special ordinances making 
it the duty of the mayor to enforce ordinances 
or laws in specific cases, as in the removal of 
bay windows, requiring safety gates and flag- 
men at grade crossings within the city, to 
summarily close highways dangerous to public 
travel, ete. But these are all covered by the 
general provision of the Bullitt bill, making it 
his duty to enforce all the ordinances of the 
city and the laws of the Commonwealth. He 
may confer temporary police power upon the 
superintendents of public squares for the better 
preservation of order. 

As a member of the sinking fund commis- 
sion he is required to sign all warrants for 
sinking fund investments. He may appoint 
temporary carriage stands, and revoke car- 
riage licenses. The authority to grant licenses 
to sell gunpowder is vested in him. 

He may issue pawnbrokers’ licenses, and 
may authorize at any time some one to inspect 
their books, and may revoke their licenses in 
vase they have violated any provision in re- 
gard to the same. No policeman or fireman 
may be dismissed except as the result of a de- 
cision of a court of trial or inquiry, and the 
finding of the court is of no effect until ap- 
proved by the mayor. 

Large discretionary powers are vested in the 
mayor in the enforcement of contracts. This 
power, in the hands of an independent, vigil- 
ant and conscientious mayor, is one of vast 
importance, and the city would be saved large 
sums annually by its intelligent exercise. In 
the hands of a weak, negligent, or dishonest 
mayor, it becomes a potent factor for evil. 
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For not only would the city lose by the accept- 
ance of work not performed according to con- 
tract, but honest contractors would be deterred 
from bidding, knowing that they could not 
hope to compete with men who bid less than 
the work is actually worth, with the expecta- 
tion of recouping themselves by furnishing 
material, or doing work inferior to the con- 
tract specifications. 

Under the Bullitt bill all contracts relating 
to city affairs must be in writing, signed and 
executed in the name of the city by the officer 
authorized to make them. And in cases 
where no one has been specifically designated 
by law or ordinance to make the contract, the 
mayor shall make and enter into the same. 

The loose manner in which contracts were 
drawn before the passage of the Bullitt bill is 
well illustrated by the following case: In 1874 
a contract was made to pave a certain street 
with rubble stone. An ordinance provided 
that the street should not be paved until 
water pipes had been laid in the same. Part 
of the street was paved under the contract, 
but the remainder could not be finished, as 
the water pipe was not laid. This condition 
continued for more than ten years, and in the 
meantime an ordinance had been passed for- 
bidding the use of rubble in new pavements 
(1881). No stipulation was made in the con- 
tract as to the time within which the work 
should be completed. More than ten years 
after the contract was entered into, the con- 
tractor once more turned up and announced 
that he was ready to finish repairing the street 
according to the terms of his contract. Evi- 
dently as a result of this experience the ordi- 
nance of December 31, 1886, was passed 
which provided that all contracts for grading 
streets should contain a clause requiring the 
work to be completed within one year and all 
contracts not so completed should be void. 

The immediate effect of saddling upon the 
city public works carelessly and badly con- 
structed is not the most serious result. The 
more occult influence whereby the general 
public comes to look upon public works as a 
legitimate field for private plunder is of in- 
comparably greater importance. Probably 
most persons would express this spirit rather 
more euphemistically, but that in its practi- 

al results, it amounts to the same thing 
is evidenced not merely by common fame but 
by specific facts. When the Bullitt bill first 
went into effect, one of the inspectors of street 
cleaning frankly confessed that he had en- 
dorsed notes for the contractor of his district, 
and naively assigned that fact as a good 
reason why fines should not be imposed upon 
the contractor for acknowledged neglect on 
his part to perform his contract obligations. 
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The following letter from a person who was a 
State Senator at the time addressed to the 
chairman of the Citizens’ Municipal Associa- 
tion in regard to the same case, is quite sug- 
gestive as to how wide-spread this feeling had 
become: 

‘*A number of your friends and mine are 
very much interesed in Smith, contractor: 
and while he is hot-headed and all that, is 
said to be a very clever fellow. Now I want 
you to do me the favor of letting up on him, 
and must ask you to not to be assigning any 
of a number of good reasons why you should 
not. Ihave some very warm friends who have 
asked me to see you about it, and they are 
not willing to take no from me for an answer. 
I therefore request you as a favor to me to 
withdraw your objections.’’ 

Probably nothing better illustrates the great 
responsibility which rests upon the mayor 
than the closing words of Mayor Fitler’s last 
annual report. For four years he had been 
making gilded reports in regard to the work- 
ings of the several departments. But when 
he was about to wash his hands of the whole 
matter he could not refrain from at least 
hinting at the actual experience he had under- 
gone. ‘‘I have found,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ that 
the disposition of the average citizen, whether 
individual or corporation, is to take advan- 
tage of the city, and that resistance to this 
tendency by the executive is necessary. To 
make such resistance is not popular, and the 
man who has the courage to do it makes many 
enemies.’ Abert A. Birp. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
HARRISBURG, October 29, 1895. 
To the Executive Board of Directors, 
American Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing. 


Committee of the 


GENTLEMEN : 


I have known for some time that public spirited citi- 
zens have given thousands of dollars toward the cause 
of university extension. Words would fail to express 
my admiration for the liberality that has been shown in 
this direction. The public at large is, however, not 
aware of these gifts, and in the eyes of some people a 
mercenary haze hangs over the whole university exten- 
sion movement, which is, Iam sure, without warrant, 
but, from their point of view, is impenetrable. Take the 
rural teacher who has work for only six months at less 
than thirty dollars per month, and you can easily see 
how large a lecture fee of ten or fifteen dollars for atten- 
dance at the Summer School seems to him, especially 
when car fare and board, at city rates, must be paid in 
addition. According to the estimate of the director, 
attendance at the Summer School costs thirty dollars in 
board and ten dollars in lecture fees, or forty dollars not 
including car fare. The ratio of forty dollars to an in- 
come of four hundred dollars is the same as an expendi- 
ture of four hundred dollars is to four thousand dollars, 
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the salary of the average Judge of the Courts of Common 
Pleas. What Judge would be willing to spend four 
hundred dollars in lectures designed to fit him more 
fully for his work? Does the number of reversals by 
the Supreme Court indicate that the average judge is 
better versed in the principles of law than is the average 
teacler in the principles of instruction? In any event 
is it right to expect that the members of any profession 
shall spend one tenth of their annual income in order to 
fit themselves more fully for its duties? 

If university extension is designed to be self-support- 
ing, it may, of course, be objectionable to reduce rates; 
but if it is a benevolent enterprise designed for the 
greatest good of the greatest number, then it will be le- 
gitimate for those who give so liberally toward the 
movement to ask how their generous gifts can be made 
more effective for good. 

I will send you a copy of my last annual report from 
which you can gather how the larger proportion of the 
teachers Of Pennsylvania are situated financially. Three 
hundred is, indeed, a creditable attendance at a Summer 
School, and yet when I think of three thousand teachers 
in Philadelphia, eight thousand within a radius of one 
hundred miles from Philadelphia as a centre, and 
twenty-five thousand teachers in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, an attendance of three hundred scarcely amounts 
to a drop in the bucket. 


It seems to me a worthy ambition to reach and mould 
the million children who attend the public schools of the 
Keystone State. I have sometimes prayed for a baptism 
of the spirit from on high on the university extension 
lecturers so that they might be imbued with a holy en- 
thusiasm for the education of the masses in addition to 
their zeal for the instruction of the more favored classes. 
I know that it is the masses which the management of 
the society particularly wishes to reach. It was this en- 
thusiasm which animated Pestalozzi and which he 
breathed into his wonderful book on education—I mean 
his ‘*‘ Leonard and Gertrude.’’ The same spirit was visible 
in Queen Louise, who read Pestalozzi’s book with tears 
in her eyes and afterward used the influence of her lofty 
position in securing good teachers for the masses in 
Prussia. This spirit was wholly lacking in Napoleon 
Bonaparte who, although he tried to provide for educa- 
tion in France, sent word to Pestalozzi, who desired to 
see him: ‘ Tell the old fool I have no time to waste on 
A, B, C’s.’’ History tells the effect of his spirit on 
France and of Pestalozzi’s on Germany. 

History surnames two classes of men great, viz: rulers 
like Alexander and Peter, and churchmen like Leo and 
Gregory. Greatness was heretofore confined to men 
eminent either in the State or in the Church, because 
these were the only channels through which men could 
exert a moulding influence upon the masses. In our day 
the public school is a new channel for reaching the 
masses, and if university extension could be made to 
reach the masses through the teachers in our public 
schools, it would become one of the great movements of 
this age. 

Pardon the length of this letter. I send it because I 
felt as if I owed you a fuller statement of my reasons for 
advocating a reduction in lecture fees for teachers. The 
laboratory fees ought, of course, to be retained ‘at 
their present figure; otherwise there may not be room 
for all who apply. But if the lecture rooms could be 
filled to their utmost capacity, it would inspire the lee- 
turers, and without requiring additional work on their 
part, enable them to reach the people more largely than 
heretofore. 


I will also mail a copy of the recent legislation in 
regard to high schools. 
Yours sincerely, 
[Signed] NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Old Authors. 


William Wycherley. 


William Wycherley was born of an old and 
wealthy family in Shropshire in 1640. His 
father was a Royalist, and to get his boy away 
from Puritan influence sent him to France. 
The experiment succeeded beyond the parent’s 
most sanguine expectations; the lad effec ‘tually 
escaped all Puritan contamination. 

He formed aristocratic associationsin France 
and became a Papist. But after the Restora- 
tian he returned to England, became a Pro- 
testant and entered Queen’s College, Oxford. 
He left the University without a degree, 
studied law and employed his leisure time 
in making bad verses; a worse poet than 
Wycherley never tempted the muse, and, 
although to the end of his life he continued to 
make desultory rhymes, he seems to have 
been aware of his shortcomings, and both in 
his plays and private correspondence ungen- 
erously sneered at the art of poetry as being a 
sacrifice of sense to sound. It was in prose 
that he was destined to make his own literary 
reputation. 

He was a vain man, and he betrayed his 
vanity in the not uncommon form of pretend- 


ing that his genius had been much more pre- 


cocious than it really was. There is both 
external and internal evidence that he lied 
about the dates of composition of his plays. 
He claimed that he wrote ‘‘ Love in a Wood,’’ 
his first comedy, when he was nineteen years 
old, and his other plays at brief intervals 
thereafter, whereas all were probably written 
many years later. ‘‘ Love in a Wood’’ was 
not performed until 1672, when the author 
was thirty-two years of age. 

WwW ycherley’ 8 portrait, painted by Sir Peter 
Lely, shows that the dramatist was one of the 
handsomest examples of the cavalier type. 
His extraordinary good looks and aristocratic 
bearing won the favor of the notorious Duchess 
of Cleveland, one of the mistresses of Charles 
II. The story of their first meeting is a 
piquant anecdote very characteristic of the 
= age which acknowledged merry King 

Charles as its first gentle man. Wycher ‘ley 
basked for a season in the fickle sunlight of 
the volatile lady’s good graces, and he ‘hoped 
for advancement through her, but the Duchess 
of Cleveland was too capricious to be constant, 
and the young Wycherley soon found himself 
adrift. The Dutch war was on and he enlisted 
in the navy, where, like many English gentle- 
men of the time, a certain reckless courage 
stood him in the stead of military training, 
and he acquitted himself creditably in at least 
one battle. 
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He was next employed as tutor to the 
young Duke of Richmond, the natural son of 
Charles II., but he had the indiscretion to 
contract a secret marriage with the Countess 
of Drogheda, which angered the King when it 
was discovered. Perhaps there was another 
reason for Wycherley’s loss of royal patronage 
in his championship of the cause of the Duke 
of Buckingham, who had been imprisoned. 
There is not much in Wycherley’s career to 
arouse the admiration of the biographer, and 
one is, therefore, disposed to linger over this 
episode and the one good trait of character 
which it illustrates. His contemporaries 
testify as one man to his loyalty in friendship; 
it is said that any calumny delivered against a 
friend wounded him more than a criticism of 
his own character. It required hardihood as 
well as fidelity to address such lines as these 
to one who had incurred royal displeasure: 


“* Your late Disgrace is but the Court’s Disgrace, 
As its false accusation but your Praise.’’ 


This same independent spirit is seen in his 
greatest play, ‘‘ The Plain Dealer,’’ in which 
the leading character expresses a contempt 
for lords in language which is trite enough 
in a democratic country of the last years 
of the nineteenth century; but a man 
needed the courage of conviction to speak 
it boldly in the England of the later Stuarts. 
The character who speaks the words in the 
play is named Manly, and all who knew 
Wycherley felt that the name was appropriate 
to the author himself; after ‘‘ The Plain Deal- 
er’’ had been produced, he was nicknamed 
‘*Manly Wycherley,’’ and is so-called even 
at the present day. With all his faults, and 
they were many and gross, he possesssed a 
certain sturdy, honest straight-forwardness 
of character which justifies this enviable title, 
Manly Wycherley. 

His married life was not happy; his esti- 
mable countess was insanely jealous, doubtless 
with cause, and kept so close a watch upon 
him that, it is related, she permitted him to 
go to no tavern except to one which stood 
opposite their own house where through an 
open window she could observe what company 
he kept. At last he was set free from this 
espionage by the death of his wife, but his 
troubles were not ended. He fell into debt 
and consequently into prison, where he re- 
mained for seven years. 

In the meantime Charles had died and been 
succeeded by James II. It so happened that 
the new king one day attended a performance 
of ‘‘ The Plain Dealer,’’ and was so pleased 
by the play that he inquired of its author, 
and learning his plight set him free. Lord 
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Macaulay rather meanly suggests that Wych- 
erley’s ‘‘ re-conversion ’’ to Catholicism, which 
occurred about this time, was a sop thrown to 
his royal papist friend; but, as Professor 
Ward says, there is no ground for such a 
charge. Wycherley had no deep religious 
convictions, and it was perhaps natural that 
he should fall in with the ecclesiastical fashions 
of the new time without any expectation of a 
specific reward. 

The dramatist was sixty-four years old 
when a lean, deformed lad of sixteen sought 
him out and worshiped him as one of the 
Olympians of literature. The old man was 
flattered by the excessive adulation of his 
young friend, but it was not mere vanity 
which interested him in the boy; he perceived 
the germs of that genius which was to make 
this rickety little fellow the foremost English 
poet of his age, for the boy was one Alex- 
ander Pope. The friendship prospered not- 
withstanding the disparity in years, and was 
not interrupted until Wycherley was irritated 
by the too-numerous alterations which Pope 
made in a volume of obscene verse which 
Wycherley had submitted to him for revision. 
The breach was partially heale d at last, and 
after the old man’s death, Pope wrote hand- 
somely about ‘‘ that eminent comic poet, and 
our friend, Wycherley. 

Wycherley’s closing years were not full of 
honor. He was respected as one of the foremost 
writers for the English stage; he had made 
four comedies which were numbered among 
the classics of our literature, ‘‘ Love in a 
Wood,’’ ‘‘ The Gentleman Dancing Master,’’ 
‘‘The Country Wife,’’ and ‘The Plain 
Dealer,’’ and the last two are still reckoned 
among the masterpieces of artificial comedy. 
But all this had been done long before and he 
had accomplished nothing in later years which 
added to his reputation. He had outlived his 
age; the old order was changed, had yielded 
place to the new; the age of the Stuarts with 
its flippancy, indecency, and outrageous defi- 
ance of morality had been succeeded by an 
age of scrupulous propriety, with good Queen 
Anne on the throne and the judicious Mr. 
Addison installed as the dictator of a correct 
and moral literature. Wycherley was left 
over, a relic of customs and manners that 
were despised, presenting the uninspiring 
spectacle of an old roué, broken in body and 
almost deranged in mind. He died in 1715, 
at the age of seventy-five, having married a 
young girl ten days before his death. 

There is not much in this life which it is 
pleasing to contemplate. But what of the 
man’s work? His comedies have lived in our 
literature for two hundred years. How do 
they justify their immortality? By what 
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jugglery of the critic can they be made to 
take a place in that great body of literature 
which constitutes a ‘‘ criticism of life?’ In 
dealing with the comedy of the Restoration 
it is customary to take a negative ground, to 
undertake a proof that it is not absolutely 
injurious to morality. There is force in Pro- 
fessor Ward’s argument that the very frank- 
ness of these comedies precludes that pru- 
rient suggestion which is so dangerous to 
morality. A hearty laugh is always fatal to 
licentiousness. And again, there is Charles 
Lamb’s famous defence that this comedy is 
too artificial to be hurtful. Noone is deluded 
even for a moment into supposing that the 
characters are real. 

There is truth and sanity in this claim that 
the ‘‘ comedy of manners ’’—as distinguished 
from the comedy of life is not to be taken seri- 
ously. But there is more than this negative 
excuse for Wycherley and his conte mporaries. 
Satire has a purpose, and Wycherley is above 
all things a satirist. And he is a true satirist; 
he does not lampoon his personal enemies, but 
holds up the age to scorn, smiting society in 
its most vulnerable _ part. ‘“*The Plain 
Dealer’’ is a good play and worthy the labor 
of an honest man who hates hypocrites of all 
sorts and revolts from the prevalent fashion 
of an age which has developed insincerity, de- 


traction and scandal into a veritable art. As 
one of the characters in the play says, at the 
court of Charles ‘sincerity is a quality as 
much out of fashion, and as unprosperous as 


bashfulness.’’ Wit and cleverness were the 
anonical virtues of the period, and these are 
admirably displayed at the expense of a 
friend’s foibles. Fidelity and truth, these are 
the attributes of the borné fellow from the 
country who hasn’t the wit to lie cleverly. To 
deride the paltriness and inner rottenness of a 
society which frankly despises truth, was 
W yche rley’s undertaking. His characters 
are artificial, for that was the fashion of the 
stage; his language is gross, for that was the 
manner of the time; his themes are unheroic, 
for he was a writer of society plays; but the 
foundation of his work is earnest and honest, 
and perhaps there was no other way of ex- 
pounding his moral than by the methods 
which he chose. A flippant age will not 
readily lend its ear to a prophet clad in camel’ 8 
hair, whose meat is locusts and wild honey, 

but it will shrink from the home thrusts of a 
satirist who fairly laughs it out of counte- 
nance. 

It was an age of satirists; in a sense, a 
period of preparation for the greatest of all 
satirists, Dean Swift, who was in turn to 
be succeeded by one only second to himself, 
Alexander Pope. 
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POUR TOUS, NOUVELLE EptI- 
LA PHILOSOPHIE DE X X° SrmcLe. 
Albin Valabrégue. Paris, Chez 


Rue Ampére, 1895, 12mo, pp. 


If we believe that the education which is 
vital to the future welfare of a child or a 
people is not merely instruction in facts and 
methods, but a training the end of which is 
the cultivation of mental capacity and per- 
sonal character, we naturally inquire how far 
such an education is or may be given by our 
common schools. Such an inquiry is partic- 
ularly important because hardly more than 
seven per cent of the population of the United 
States go to high schools or colleges, and be- 
cause the lower schools have to do with child- 
ren at the age when habits of mind and traits 
of character are taking form. 

This question of whether the schools are 
doing good work in the way of true education, 
as distinguished from mere instruction, is of 
so much consequence that it should never be 
allowed to rest. We shall make no apology, 
therefore, for calling attention to the study of 
the same question as it has come up in France 
and comparing some of the conclusions reached 


in that country with the judgments of experts 
in America. 
Our French authority is not a formal treatise 


on education, but the very clever little book 
in which M. Albin Valabrégue discusses, among 
other things, education in connection with his 
theory of social progress, and quotes, in sup- 
port of his contention, that real education has 
been neglected, copious extracts from the 
reformatory program promulgated in $890 by 
M. Bourgeois, at one time Minister of Public 
Instruction and now Prime Minister of France. 
We have, then, the careful utterances of a 
responsible official, and the opinions of one 
who, in antithesis, to the terms in which he 
speaks of Renan, calls himself a Jew, an ig- 
noramus, a vaudevillist, but who is, in fact, a 
thinker as well as a witty writer. 

M. Valabrégue divides the history of human- 
ity into four great periods, those of Nature, 
Religion, Philosophy, Science. To-day we 
are passing from the religious to the philo- 
sophic period; the period of science is to 
come, and it is to be the era of perfection, as 
the philosophic is the era of reason ; formal 
religion is in decay ; it is to be succeeded by 
spirituality, the abasement of the animal 
nature, the control of appetites and passions. 
He accepts Christ as the supreme spiritual 
teacher and, therefore, the Son of God. 
‘¢ Jesus will have twice saved the world, first 
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by the letter, and a second time by the spirit. 
The church is the power, the glory, the 
splendor of the past. It was, if you like, 
a gigantic and marvelous bridge thrown by 
the genius of men from the Decalogue to the 
SocialGospel. . . . ‘‘Itis now when we 
think that Christianity is finished that it is 
about to fillthe world. . . . The central 
idea of the Gospel, the thought without which 
there is nothing left, is love one another as I 
love you. . . . If God punishes, Jesus, 
in recommending men to pardon, commanded 
them to be better than God himself. . . . 
God in Heaven is unknowable, God on earth 
is in ourselves. He is not the God of the 
dead but of the living.’’ 

In brief, M. Velabrégue, discarding the 
terrors, formule and dogmas of religion, as 
well as the idea of future punishment, believes 
that we make heaven or hell in our own lives. 
He thinks that we are on the point of seeing, 
as well as saying, that happiness lies in virtue 
and unselfishness, that the teachings of Christ 
were meant for the guidance of mankind in 
practical affairs and as a practicable means of 
achieving peace, comfort, contentment, and 
happiness on earth. He is not a Socialist. 
‘* Collectivism is excellent as an end but ab- 
surd as a means ; itis a Procrustean bed, asys- 
tem of the straight-jacket, socialism of Utopia, 
a dream on paper, in defiance of all economic 
science, all sociology, all exact psychology.”’ 
As for the stoicism of Tolstoi, he calls it 
‘*Tolstoicism, the letter that killeth.’’ Dar- 
win’s unfinished work must be brought ‘‘ to 
the foot of the Cross for Jesus to write the 
last chapter. The strong consume the weak 
because as yet civilization has hardly begun, 
and because the animal is still dominant in 
man. But the proof that the weak should 
not be at the mercy of the strong is found in 
the fact that each century sees a lessening of 
the power of the great and an increase in the 
strength of the common people, as also an 
increase in the number of those who attain 
to material well-being. This is the history of 
humanity.’’ 

With these theories and beliefs M. Vala- 
brégue asks what secondary education is doing 
for the children of France. 

‘ Education is the science of happiness. 

‘‘The education of to-day should be based 
wholly on the incontestable truth that happi- 
ness comes from our virtues and qualities, 
unhappiness from our vices and defects. 

‘*Is instruction an evil as has been sug- 
gested by some who look only at present 
results? Certainly not! Instruction is light ; 
we do not suppress the light. Where is the 
evil? It lies in this, that we do not under- 
stand that to decree instruction without 
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education is to put fire-arms in the hands of a 
six-year-old child. 

‘*The government instructs, it does not 
bring up! It makes brains, not hearts! It 
makes intelligences, it does not make souls. 

‘*God, said a philosopher, who was also 
an observer and a humorist, only gave us 
parents that we might learn how not to act in 
reference to our own children. 

‘¢To see the way in which parents bring up 
their children whom they love, we ask, with 
terror, how they would bring them up if they 
did not love them. 

‘‘Our schools are machines for the receipt 
and delivery of phrases. 

‘¢The more a child knows things, the better 
everyone is satisfied. He recites, then he is 
instructed, and the family faints. 

‘¢Tt is a pity. 

‘¢ Parents will smile here and think : 

‘‘Tf this gentleman is right it ought to have 
been seen sooner. 

‘¢ Tf it has not been seen before it is because 
religion, and religion only, has concerned 
itself seriously with education. 

‘‘ Religion was the code of consciences. 

‘‘From the day when religious formulae 
lose their influence whence comes the means 
of touching souls? 


‘‘Look about you, and see whether the 
penal code or that of lay morals is capable of 
creating virtue! 

‘¢ Those who are of good character, in spite 
of irreligion, are men who still have in their 


blood the virtue of their ancestors. It is 
what we might call hereditary grace, but this 
virtue wanes from generation to generation 
under the penetrating and dissolving influence 
of modern ideas.’’ 

The reform program of M. Bourgeois, issued 
in 1890, which we have already referred to, 
was addressed to the administrative and 
teaching staffs of lycées and colleges. It is 
not for sale. The extracts quoted by M. Val- 
abrégue fill nearly fifty pages of his book. 
He finds in this document a confirmation of 
his charges against the schools, but not a suf- 
ficient remedy. 

Let us see what M. Bourgeois says in refer- 
ence to instruction and education. 

‘¢ The contemplated reform touches educa- 
tion in its entirety under three aspects: 
Education of the intelligence, education of the 
body, education of the will. 

‘“ Before all we must try to establish a just 
equilibrium between these three divisions of 
education. Our school system has a tendency 
to destroy this necessary equilibrium to the 
too exclusive advantage of intellectual culture. 
Instruction not only has been considered as 
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an essential and principle means of general 
education, as it properly should be, but by 
insisting upon its services, it has become in 
fact the only means and the sum of education. 

‘*Tt would be inexcusable to allow the mat- 
ter torest here . . . . 

‘If the education given in our colleges and 
in our lyecées has for its object, to-day more 
than ever, the making of men, nothing which 
belongs to man ought to be foreign to it. 

‘* Whether we consider the results arrived 
at in the individual and what becomes of him, 
or, that which publie teaching ought not to 
have less at heart, the dignity and the destiny 
of the nation, character certainly counts for 
more than cleverness. What does it signify 
how much a man knows compared with what 
he wishes, or what he thinks, compared with 
what he does? . . . . 

‘‘At the same time that the state cultivates 
the mind, it ought to cultivate the soul, and 
this in both senses of the word; giving edu- 
cation and directing toward higher things 
souls which by nature incline to the lower. 
Such is the fundamental thought which the 
state ought to maintain, or it should resign 
its task. Now this thought is what we call 
the distinction between the flesh and the 
spirit, the animal and the human, pleasure 
and virtue, the passions and the reason: and 
the law which we urge, that of sacrificing and 
subordinating the low and vulgar to what is 
generous, noble, and delicate, is what we call 
the law of duty. It is not possible to have 
for a state any other code than the code of 
duty, nor other philosophy than one which 
makes possible a code of duty. All the 
abstract and thorny controversies of philoso- 
phy and morals should give way before these 
imperiotis and pressing considerations, and 
free in the domain of pure science, disappear 
before the practical necessity of making men.”’ 

Elsewhere M. Bourgeois admits that in the 
French schools, excess of discipline, repression 
and restraint, the attitude of masters toward 
pupils, the character of the punishments and 
rewards have been such as to impair a sense 
of self-respect, to discourage manliness and 
encourage deceit to the point where lying 
came to be looked upon as a venial offence. 
He points out that results are not to be tested 
so much by what a young person has gone 
over as by the impulse existing to go further, 
the development of the intelligence itself and 
of the reasoning powers. He finds that the 
programs of instruction have been overcrowded 
and that the attempt to impart knowledge 
precipitately and in excessive doses has had 
the effect of disconcerting and oppressing the 
intelligence. 
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It is evident that both M. Valabrégue and 
M. Bourgeois are in revolt against the soulless 
system of mechanical cram, that they perceive 
how inadequate such a system is for making 
thinking, reasoning, right-minded men and 
women. 

In the United States we have no national 
school system, under one central administra- 
tion, and our schools should not be treated 
together as all having the same general char- 
acter. We have probably some of the best 
public schools in the world, as well as many 
that are very bad, and these, even in large 
cities, where the faults are not due to the 
causes which sometimes make poor schools in 
thinly settled neighborhoods. There is a 
well-identified type. found particularly in 
cities, which is suggested by M. Valabrégue’s 
paragraph: *‘ The more a child knows things 
the better everyone is satisfied. He recites, 
then he is instructed, and the family faints.” 
It is the sort of school called by Dr. Rice *‘a 
hard, unsympathetic, mechanical, drugery 
school, a school into which the light of science 
has not yet entered. Its characteristic feature 
lies in the severity of its discipline, a disci- 
pline of enforced silence, immobility and men- 
tal passivity.’’ 

It is the which teaches reading, 
spelling, writing, geography and arithmetic, 
studies of which, according to President 
Eliot, the first two and the fourth call upon 
the memory chiefly, the third being ‘‘a manual 
exercise and by no means so well adapted to 
cultivate the powers of observation, the sense 
of form, and the habit of accuracy as many 
other sorts of manual work,’’ and the last, 
arithmetic, *‘ the least remunerative subject in 
elementary education as now conducted: *’— 
the school about which President Eliot in- 
quires if the bulk of the work done contributes 
materially to the growth of such mental 
capacities as he thinks necessary to the sys- 
tematic development of the judgment and 
reasoning powers; and which he finds wanting 
in these respects, as shown by its fruits. 

It is the school in which religion is not and 
cannot be taught; but which is also too often 
destitute of any humanizing influence, in 
which routine, drill and discipline take the 
place of appeal to the intelligence or the con- 
science, in which there is no sympathetic 
stimulation of the moral sense, of the sense of 
beauty and harmony of patriotism, of duty 
toward one’s neighbor or to society; and still 
it is the place where most Americans get the 
only systematic education they ever receive. 

We have many schools which are much 
better than the kind described, but very few 
in which the faults pointed out do not exist to 
a considerable degree, These are in many 


school 


respects the faults noted in the French sec- 
ondary schools. 

M. Bourgeois would institute reform by 
changing the discipline, by reducing the num- 
ber of studies, especially by giving more 
liberty of action, by cultivating a love for out- 
of-door sports and by trying to raise the tone 
of the pupils, putting them more upon their 
honor, and awakening a sense of duty; and he 
is obliged to appeal to the teachers, because he 
sees that his ends c annot be accomplished by 
changes of program alone. M. Valabrégue talks 
of decreeing ‘* social education;’’ he wants 
the satisfaction of doing right constantly in- 
culcated as a motive, and virtue continually 
taught by precept and example. It is hard to 
get this sort of thing by decreeing it. Presi- 
dent Eliot thinks that early teaching in science, 
cultivating observation, exact statement and 
the power of reasoning, will make children 
more reasonable beings. 

It is well that ministers of state and presi- 
dents of colleges should see existing evils and 
point out possible remedies; it is well to 
change programs and lay down new rules of 
discipline, if the old do not give good results, 
but all this will be ineffective unless the 
teachers themselves are capable of better 
things. Every teacher of clear intelligence, 
wide knowledge and high character can make 
more or less vital a poor system, but the best 
of systems is inefficient in the hands of nar- 
row, uncultivated teachers, who, as M. Vala- 
brégue says, are ‘‘ but books that speak.”’ 

Methods and systems must be considered, 
but the true friends of sound education should 
look carefully to the teachers, and see if any 
way can be devised to prepare them better 
for their all-important and difficult task, to 
awaken in them a sense of responsibility as to 
the morals, the habits of thought, and the 
spiritual development of their pupils, to the 
end that good character and high ideals may 
be among the principal aims of education. 

While it may be possible to change the 
direction of teaching, so as to get better re- 
sults in mental capacity, this can only be done 
successfully by teachers having a better train- 
ing than was required by the old system; and 
when it comes to those educational influences 
which tell distinctly upon personal character, 
we can only hope to see them exercised by 
such teachers as have in themselves that which 
it is desired to impart. We have said that 
M. Valabrégue’s book is clever and witty; it 
is also suggestive and forcible; it is unor- 
thodox from the point of view of any known 
Christian sect, but it has, after all, a fine fla- 
vor of Christianity as it might appear to one 
who had never thought upon the matter until 
he happened to read the Gospels. X. 
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THe NATURAL Mustc Reaper. By Frederic H. 
Ripley and Thomas Tapper. It is a pleasure to record 
the appearance of ar other good set of music manuals for 
the teaching of children. It shows an increasing inter- 
est in the subject on the part of educators and the 
general public that such books are being written by men 
so well qualitied for the work as these two gentlemen 
are; and they seem to have brought to their task minds 
free from the influence of certain notions which have 
been held by others who have worked in the same de- 
partment of teaching. These books are stripped of all 
unnecessary lumber, and we cannot help believing that 
they fill a place which the two other well-known 
American systems do not. 

The authors use no system of time-syllables; every 
extraneous thing is carefully excluded, and no such 
representations as diagrams, figures, circles, ete., are 
permitted in their methods of instruction. 

They rely on the presentation of the staff, with the 
notes only, and even that is led up to by a gradual pro- 
cess which gives the child the music first then its sym- 
bol—and gives it nothing else. 

The system of arbitrary syllables, which is one of the 
distinctive characteristics of the other systems, has 
always seemed to us unnecessary and confusing. 

This ‘‘ natural’’ system will commend itself to any 
person who desires to find a simple and effective way to 
teach children how to read music. If it serves to turn 
the attention of people to the need of teaching all chil- 
dren singing as a preparation for whatever they may do 
with music later in life, it will have accomplished a 
much-needed work. 

There are six of these Jittle books and a series of 
charts to go with them. American Book Company. 
Price, 30 cents each. 


The Corell Press announces for December ‘‘ Folia 
Dispersa,’’ the collected poems of William Cranston 
Lawton, with outline illustrations by Caroline S. King. 
The volume promises to be a beautiful gift-book, for the 
publishers are striving to make a book in harmony with 
the spirit of its contents, and the little announcement 
which they issue, containing title page and samples of 
page-work and illustration, is as tasteful asany example 
of the bookmaker’s art which we have seen for some 
time. Of the poems themselves we know something 
already, for many of them have been previously pub- 
lished, | though ‘‘ about half,’’ according to the announce- 
ment, are now printed for the first time) and the 
announcement very happily characterizes them as 
‘refined classicism, entwined by a delicate thread of 
human sentiment.’’ 


The Eternal Teacher, the sermon preached by the Rev. 
William Bayard Hale in the Church of St. Mary, the 
Virgin, Oxford, at the close of the Oxford University 
Extension Summer Meeting of 1895, has been printed at 
the University Press, and is distributed in America by 
Dawrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston, who 
will mail it to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. 


The University Extension World, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been discontinued. A bi-monthly, 
the American Journal of Sociology, will be launched un- 
der the same auspices. Professor Albion W. Small will 
be editor-in-chief. ‘‘ The editors announce a purpose to 
make The Journal a clearing house for the best socio- 
logical thought of all schools.’’ A leading feature for 
the first year will be a series of papers on ‘‘ The Philoso- 
phy of Sociology,’’ by Dr. Lester F. Ward. 


[{ December, 


University Extension News 
and Announcements. 


Final arrangements have been made for the course of 
special afternoon lectures which are to be delivered after 
the holidays in Association Hall at Fifteenth and Chest- 
nut streets. The society has never offered a more attrac- 
tive course. Dr. Horace Howard Furness will give four 
readings from Shakespeare’s plays on ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ ‘‘Cymbeline,’’ ‘ Julius Caesar,’’ and 
‘*Hamlet.’? Rev. W. Hudson Shaw will deliver six 
lectures on ‘‘ The History of Ireland ’’ as follows: (1. ) 
‘‘Treland During the Dark Ages ;’’ (2.) ‘* The Anglo- 
Norman Settlement;’’ (3.) ‘* The Age of Conquest and 
Colonization;’’ (4.) ‘* The Eraof Commercial Restraints 
and Penal Laws;”’ (5. )** The Revolt of the Anglo-Irish;’’ 
(6.) ‘* The Hisotry of the Union.’’ This course begins 
on Monday, January 6, at 4.30 P. M., with the first 
reading by Dr. Furness and continues at weekly inter- 
vals, concluding with Mr. Shaw’s final lecture on March 
9. The tickets for the four readings are $1.75 for the 
course, and for the lectures $2.00 for the course. Single 
admission, 50 cents. The coupons of a membership 
ticket admit the holder, but the tickets of the Associa- 
tion Local Centre are not good for these courses. 


The Philadelphia Free Library Association has appro- 
priated a considerable sum of money for the purchase of 
books recommended by lecturers as collateral reading 
for University Extension courses to be delivered in Phil- 
adelphia. These books will be placed in the main 
library at 1217 Chestnut street and will be so arranged 
that University Extension students may most conveni- 
ently avail themselves of the books. 


Dr. Albert A. Bird has prepared a special course of 
lectures on ‘‘ Municipal Government in Philadelphia;’’ 
which he will deliver in the city after the holidays. The 
syllabus will be ready soon. Dr. Bird’s thorough train- 
ing in the science of civil government, and his extended 
researches into Philadelphia conditions fit him admir- 
ably for this task. The importance of such a course 
cannot be overestimated, and it comes most appropri- 
ately at a time when there is special agitation of this 
matter in Philadelphia. 


Dr. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton College, is deliver- 
ing a course of lectures at Tarrytown and Lancaster, on 
*“ Great Leaders of Political Thought,’’ including: Aris- 
totle, Machiavelli, Montesquieu, Burke, De. Tocqueville, 


Bagehot. 


A new syllabus has been published of a course of six 
lectures in Geology, by J. H. Pillsbury, A. M. The sub- 
jects of the lectures are: 1. ‘‘The Birth of a World;”’ 
2. ‘The Growth of Continents;’’ 3. ‘‘ Valleys and 
Mountains;’’ 4. ‘‘ Glaciers and their Work;’’ 5. ‘‘ The 
Record of the Rocks;’’ 6. ‘* Geology and Genesis.’ 


Recent information from England is to the effect that 
the Oxford Convocation has voted that the University 
shall take up the question of training for secondary 
teachers. 


The Pittsburg papers speak flatteringly of Dr. Edward 
T. Divine’s course of University Extension course in the 
lecture-room of the new Carnegie Free Library. 


Mr. Henry W. Rolfe has prepared a special course of 
lectures on representative English authors, including 
Lamb, Jane Austin, Carlyle, Thackeray, Tennyson, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. He will deliver these lectures, 
in Western Pennsylvania after the holidays. 
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At the time “* The Citizen” goes to press the following Courses are definitely 


Lectures—Autumn, 


arranged. 
COURSES ARE UNIFORMLY Six LECTURES EACH. 
CENTRES 


IN PHILADELPHIA. 


CENTRE. 


Association Local . 
1sth and Chestnut sts. 
Church of the Covenant 
27th and Girard ave. 
Lehigh Avenue 
Ninth and Lehigh Avenue 
North Philadelphia 
Broad and Diamond sts. 
South Philadelphia 
Broad and Federal sts. 
West Park 


4ust and Westminster ave. 


Allentown . 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Beverly, N. J. 
Bloomsburg 
Camden, N. J. 
Chester . 
Concord, Mass. . 
Cumberland, Md. 
Franklin 
Greenville . 
Hazieton 
Hazleton 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lancaster 

Lock Haven . 
Marlton, N. J. 


Media 


Mercer .<«.-. 

Mt. Holly, N. J. 

New Brighton ‘ 
New Hope, at 2 p. m. 
New York City, N. Y. . 
Norfolk, Va. . 

Orange, N, J. 

Pittsburg 

Pottstown 

Richmond, Va 
Riverton, N. J. 
Stroudsburg 

Tarrytown, N. Y. . 
Wayne 

West Chester 
Wilkinsburg 





| Stockton Axson 
| Edward T 





LECTURER. 


Clarence G. Child 
W. Clarke Robinson 
Francis M. Thorpe . 
Thomas W. Surette 
Robert Ellis Thompson 


Robert Ellis Thompson 


CENTRES « 


. | W. Clarke Robinson 
| J. H. Pillsbury 
| Francis M. 


Thorpe . 
Henry W. Elson . 
James O. Murray 


_ | W. Clarke Robinson 


Albert A. Bird . 


; W. Clarke Robinson 


James E. Keeler . 


| Edward T. Devine 
| Lyman P. Powell 


Henry W. Elson . 
Edward T. Devine . 


| W. Clarke Robinson 


Woodrow Wilson 


-| Henry W. Elson . 
| Albert A. Bird . 


Robert Ellis Thompson. 


Edward T. Devine . 
W. Clarke Robinson 
Edward T. Devine . 
Ethelbert D. Warfield 
Albert A. Bird 3 
Thomas W, Surette . 
William B. Scott . 
Edward T. Devine . 
W. Clarke Robinson 
Thomas W. Surette . 
Henry W. Elson 

W. Clarke Robinson 
Woodrow Wilson . ai 
W. Clarke Robinson . | 


. Devine . 


N. B. Except where noted lectures ave at 8 p.m. 


SUBJECT. 


English Literature prior to 1500. 


English Poets of the Revolution Age 


Europe Finds America 
Development of Music 
American Literature 


English Literature 


UT OF 


Shakespere ; the Man and his Mind. 
| Evenings in Geology . 
| Epochs in American History . 


Between the Two Wars. . 
Earlier Plays of Shakespere. 
Shakspere, the Man and His Mind . 
The American Citizen 


English Poets of the Re volution ‘Age. 


General Astronomy . 
Representative Americans 
American Political History 
The-Great Republic in its Youth 
Representative Americans 


English Poets of the Revolution Age. 
Great Leaders of Political Thought . 


Between the Two Wars . 
The American Citizen 


} Historical Sociology 


Representative Americans . 


English Poets of the Revolution Age. 


Representative Americans . 


| Age of Elizabeth 


The American Citizen 
Development of Music 


Dynamical Geology. Part I. 


| Representative Americans . i a 
English Poets of the Revolution Age. 
| Development of Music 

| Between the Two Wars . : 
English Poets of the Revolution Age. 
Great Leaders of Political Thought . 
| English Poets of the Revolution Age. 


Srowning and ‘Tennyson 
Representative Americans . 


Nov. 


DATES OF LECTURES. 


1895. 
Nov. 8, 15, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13. 
Oct. 10, 24, Nov. 7,21, Dec.5, 19. 
Dec. 2, 16, Jan. 6, 20, Feb. 3, 17, 
Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28, Nov. 4, II. 
Nov. 7, 14, 21, Dec. 5, 12, 19. 
Oct. 14, 21, 28, Nov. 4,18, Dec. 2. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Oct. 12, 19, 26, Nov. 2, 9, 16. 
Nov. 4, 18, 25, Dec. 9, 16, 23. 
Nov. 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10, 17, Jan. 7. 
Nov. 4, II, 25, Dec. 2. 9, 16. 
Oct. 7, 21, Nov. 4, 18, Dec. 2, 16. 
Nov. 11, 18, Dec. 2, 9, 16, 23. 
Nov. 7, 14, Dec. 5, 19, Jan. 2, 16. 
Nov. 19, 26, Dec. 3, Io, 17, 24. 
Oct. 29, Nov. 5, 19, Dec. 3, 17, 31. 
Oct. 3. 17, 31, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 12. 
Sep. 25. 
Nov. 5, 12, 26, Dec. 3, 10. 
Sep. 23, Oct. 7, 21, Nov.4, 18, Dec.2. 
Oct. 4, 18, Nov. I, 15, 29, Dec. 13. 
Nov. 21, Dec. 5, 12, Jan. 2, g, 16. 
Sep.26, Oct.10, 17, Nov.7, 21,Vec.5. 
Dec. 6, 20, 1895, Jan. 
Feb. 14, 1896. 

15, 29, Dec. 13, 27, 1895, 
Jan. 10, 24, 1896. 


y ” 4 
” {7, 3i, 


| Oct. 14,29, Nov. 11, 25, Dec. 9, 16. 


Oct. 17, 31, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 12, 26. 
Sep.26, Oct.10, 24, Nov.7, 21,Dec.5. 
Oct. 26, Nov. 2, 9, 16, 23, Dec. 7. 
Nov. 4, 18, Dec. 2, 16. 

Dec. 5, 12, 19, Jan. 3, 9, 16. 

Oct. 11, 25, Nov. 8, 22, Dec. 6, 20. 
Nov. 12, 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10, 17. 
Oct. 8, 15, 22, 29, Nov. 5, 12. 
Nov. 8, 15, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13. 
Nov. 8, 14, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13. 
Oct. 25, 30, Nov. 8, 22, Dec. 6, zo 
Nov. 20. — 6, 13, 20, Jan. 3, 10. 
Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28, Nov. 4. 

Oct. 25, de I, 15, 22, 29, Dec. 6 
Oct. 5, 19, Nov. 2, 16, 30, Dec. 14. 
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Elegantly Illustrated Editions. 


Spain and the Spaniards. 

Translated from the 
This Edition is 
made from new electrotype plates, and has been 


By EpMoNDO DE AMICIs. 
Italian by Stanley R. Yarnall. 
It contains 


very carefully printed. forty-five 


photogravure illustrations and a map. In two 
volumes, small octavo, gilt tops. 

Also a large-paper edition in 2 vols., 45 photo- 
gravures on India paper, mounted, limited to 


150 copies. 


Lorna Doone. 


A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
This edition has been made from entirely new 
electrotype plates, and very carefully printed, 
with 51 photogravure illustrations. In 2 vols., 
small 8vo, with gilt top, back, and side. 
Large-paper edition, in 3 vols., limited to 250 


copies. 


Romola. 


Edition. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with 60 photogravures. In 2 


Florentine By GEORGE ELIOT. 


vols., small 8vo, with slip covers in the Italian 
style, in cloth box 


Tales from Shakespeare. 


Boydell Edition. 
Edited with an introduction by the Rev. Alfred 
Beautifully illustrated with 20 


By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 


Ainger, M.A. 


photogravures. 


Hyperion. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Beauti- 


fully illustrated with 30 photogravures. 


Holland. 
By EpMoNDo Deg AMICIs. 
Italian by 


made 


Translated from the 


Helen Zimmern. This edition is 


trom new electrotype plates, and has 


been very carefully printed. It contains 44 photo- 
gravure illustrations and amap. In 2 vols., small 
octavo, gilt tops. Half calf, gilt top. 


The French Revolution. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. New Library Edition. 
Beautifully illustrated with 60 photogravures. 
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